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ABSTRACT 

Vocational- technical education can alter the 
situation of manpower shortages, unemployable youth, increasing 
numbers of welfare recipients, and increasing number of dropouts. 
There has been legislative response to the nation's commitment to 
vocational-technical education. The financial returns of the 
career-oriented education are impressive in that it more than pays 
for itself, yet an inequity persists in the diL>tribution of education 
dollars betw<:en college allocations and allocations to vocational 
education. The i^iage o£ vocational education needs to be improved 
while career education is stressed. There are five levels of 
curriculum organization which can be effective in conveying the 
career education concept: K-6, 7-9, 10-14, post-seccndary, and adult 
and continuing education. To make career education a reality, it is 
necessary to consider all education as both academic and vocational, 
also cooperative programs must be improved, work experience must be 
available, job placement must be stressed, and programs must be 
updated. With better trained teachers and e-Ffective guidance and 
counseling, the challenge can be met. (AG) 
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Never in the history of America have we had more interei^t in vocational 
and technical education at ell levels of government, of industry, of business 
of labor, and on the part of the so-called "just plain private citizens/' In 
at least 10 States, governors recently have called conferences of citizens to 
discuss this important field* Mayors of major c5.ties, school superintendents 
teachers* organizations, and the members of Boards of Education have begun to 
talk' about vocational education and hov^ it can change the v;hole pattern of 
education. 

The July, 1971 issue of Compact magazine, published by the Education 
Commission of the States, quotes New Jersey's Governor Cahill in a speech 
before his Governor's Conference on Vocational Education* Governor Cahill 
said that he -sees four warning signals which enable you to gauge vjhether 
your educational system is functioning adequately* The first warning indica- 
tor is the existence of critical manpower shortages in vital areas o He 
pointed out that although unemployment exists in certain occupations, in 
many critical areas we have manpower shortages. 

A second indicator ir> the high number of ' unemployable youth who leave 
our high schools. Governor Cahill said: ''I have been deeply disturbed by 
the number of business and industry leaders in Kew Jersey who have told me 
that many of our high school graduates cannot be hired because they have no 
salable skills, and, in many instances, lack the basic education and reading 
ability necessary even to hold semi-skilled or unskilled jobs." 

A third indicator of problems in.t)ur system of education is the failure 
to halt the staggering increase in the nvimber of welfare recipients. By 
ailing, to reduce the flow of youth into the pool of unemployed, Governor 
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Cahill emphasized, we continue to add to the soaring v;elfare roles, 

fourth major indicator is the increasing number of youth who are 
trapped in the cycle of despair which begins with dropping out of .chool 
and ends in juvenile deliquency, crime, and recidivism^ In many areas of 
our country, one but of every five teenagers between the ages of 16 and 19 is 
(Jut of school and out of v/ork, 

V/e are living in an era of such rapid change that it is very difficult, 
obviously, for the educational system to cha'nge as rapidly as it should; 
nev6rthelo55>. change it must, I v.'ould recon-anond to every legislator and every 
person vjho influences change in government and education Alvin Toffler's book. 
Future Shock , Toffler defines future shock as the shattering stress and 
disorientation that individuals are subjected to by too juucli CuaiKje too ioi>l* 
He notes that only during the last four lifetimes of man's e: '^.tence has it 
been possible to measure time with any accuracy, and only ir '.he last two 
lifetimes has anyone anywhere used an electric motor. The overwhelming 
majority of all material goods we use in our daily life today have been 
developed within the present lifetime of most people living today. j^\^n 
we look at the drop-out statistics across the country, we find that we 
still have an average of 800,000 drop-outs every year from our nation's 
schools. .Why do young people drop out? In most studies, youngsters . give 
two reasons. The first is lack of interest in school, and the second reason is 
to get a job. They little realize that there aren' L any jobs for the unskilled 
and undereducated today, they are just going to be added to hundreds and 
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thousands of others idle on our street corners. I believe that vocational- 
technical education, if it can permeate the entire school system of this 
country, can change this. 

Let us briefly review this nation's commitinent legislatively to voca- 
tional-technical education^ In 1967 v;e celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
the passage of the Smith*Hughes Act. This was the nation's first commitment 
to a national policy to train people for employment. The Smith-Hughes Act 
of 19I''7 was in a sense superseded by the Vocational Education Act in 1963. 
One of the problems of the Smith-Kughes Act was that it tended to be a rigid 
structure^ v^ith an appropriation of only 7.2 million dollars for th^e entire 
country. TheAct did, however, com-Tiit our nation to the idea of vocational 
education. Then in 1964, based on a presidencial panel study, the 1963 
Vocational Education Act was funded. This gave the States a much greater 
amount of federal money to expand and improve, vocational education and more 
freedom to determine how that money should b»a'used to meet their problems. 

Although the 1963 Act completely changed the Smith-Hughes law, the 1963 
Act itself v/as completely changed by the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments. 
So we have had two major changes in legislation in just the past six or seven 
years. But what was the cause of this, and why? During the 50 years preceding 
these legislative acts^ the mass exodus from the farms had begun* Subsequently, 
there has been a mass influx of women into the labor force. In addition, there 
has been a far-reachi*jg transformation in the content o^f worko White collar 
workers now outnumber the blue collar workers. This nation has become the 
first nation of the world to become a predomii'^antly r.ervico-oriented nation. 



. Pifty years ago, three out of every ten workers were employed in 
agriculture. By 1947, it was one in seven; today it is one in 20, Since 
1940 there has been a net transfer of 25 million people from farm to urban 
areas. Today, farm-reared people make up approximately one-third of the 
adult populations in our metropolitian centers. The former Secretary of 
Agriculture from Minnesota, Orviile Freeman, said recently, "One of the causes 
of the problems we have in ou-r urban centers is the lack of adequate voca- 
tional-technical education training programsin the rural areas where so 
many of our citizens migrate." Ke urged a great increase in vccational- 
. technical evlucation in the rural areas cf our country. 'South Carolina has 
brought industry into its State by making available a network of vocational 
and technical training centers free of charge.' These centers train workers 
for the new plants for whatever occupations are needed. This could be done 
by every State. 

Vocational education in American has made great strides since the 
implementation of the Vocational Act of 1963 and the 196S Amendments because 
the States have had more money with v;hich to establish and maintain good 
vocational education. Let me share with you some impressive statistics on 
the status of vocational education nationwide; la fiscal year 1970, the\ 
last year in which records are available, there were 8.7 million people 
enrolled in. federally subsidiised vocational education in this country* About 
66 percent of the enrollments were in specialized and coinprehensi '^^e high schools 
and about 16.8 percent were in community colleges and post-secondery institutes. 
About 20 percent of youth in secondary education v;ere ■ enrolled in vocational 
education. West of our studies say that from 50-60 percent of youth should 
be enrolled in vocational education at the secondary level. Obviously, we 
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are not reaching the target. In 1970, there were about 1 million disadvantaged 
and handicapped persons enrolled in vocational education. This is a completely 
new emphasis that we have in vocational education nov/, under the Vocational 
Education Amendiaents of 1968. The Federal government invested over 360 
million dollars in 1970 which represents an increase from $25 per student to 
$34 per student, nationally. In 1970, we had vocational education programs 
funded federally and matched with State and local monies. The States and 
local education agencies overmatched federal funds by more than $4 to every 
federal dollar. 

Good vocational education of less than a baccalaureate degree is offered 
across the country in a variety of institutions; comprehensive high schools, 
area vocational -technical centers, technical institutes, community colleges, 
and even in four-year colleges. 

According to projections, in 1975 only 24 percent of the needs of the 
labor market will be met by our vocational-technical education system. 
Obviously we need to expand the program to meet the vocational education needs 
of our country. 

You may ask yourself, "vj.hat does it cost?*' Let me emphasize that vocational 
education in the lon9 run does not cost - it pays ! ! This might even be an 
appropriate motto for those who would support- vocational education. Let's 
look at what vocational education does for people economically. According 

to follov;-up reports from State agencies and by the U»S. Office of Education, 

the average unemployment rate among vocational education graduates, between 

the ages of 18 ani 24,' is 5.2 percent. The average unemployment rate is more than four 

times as high among those youth 18 to 24 who did lu-t have vocational education. 

ERIC 
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The President's National Advisory Council on Vocational Education has 

published five short, cpncise reports in v/nich it /:alls to the attention of 

the President of the United States, the Congress, and the Secretary of the 

• Department of Health, Education and Welfare the great need for expanded and 

improved vocational education. If you have not seen these reports, I v/oulc 

certainly recommend to you that you read them. They are double-spaced — none 

are moi^e than 12 pages long — and each emphasizes in positive tones what needs 

to bo done. Let me briefly share with you soine of the recoiruiiendations of 

' the President's Council. "The Advisory Council recognized that the short 

term costs of really modernizing vocational education are quite high, but 

the long*range dividends are also quite high. In vocational-technical 

educaticn, the classes are usually smaller than ir.. academic education, the 

equipment is expensive, and job placement is expensive. '.Vhen cost and 

dividends are evaluated on a broader scalo, it is a different story. Educating 

young people for employment through vocational education costs, in the long 

run, far less than educating them with college programs. Most of them will 

never enter college anyway, and rr.ost of thoa? who do will not finish." 

It is ironic to note that the Federal Government spends $14 for college 

education for every dollar it spends for vocational education. In addition, 

the Federal government spends $4 in remedial programs to reclaii^ the school's 

failures for every dollar it spends on preventive vocational education. We've 

got to turn around this spending ratio. We must spend our dollars to prevent 

young people from leaving school without skills and adding to the pool of 

un^mployables*. We must do this at the Federal level and at the State level, 

as v/ell. Let's put the emphasis on preventp ve programs so we don't have to 

^ spend so much on the more costly remedial types of programs, such as MDTA and 
«a™ 0£0 types of programs. 
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The National Advisory Council has also pointed out that we have in this 
country an unfortunate attitude toward vocational .education. More than 10,000 
randomly selected citizens polled by a New Jersey public opinion research firm 
. supported the idea of vocational education* «but for somebody else's children.. 
Most said; "iViy children are going to college.'*' In commenting on these 
findings, the National Advisory Council said in its first report: *'At the 
very heart of the problem is a national attitude that says vocational education 
is designed for somebody's else's children. This attitude is shared by businessmen^ 
• labor leaders, administrators^ teachers, parents, and students. 'iVe are all 
guilty. V/e have promoted the idea that the only good education is an education 
capped by four years of college. This idea. is transmitted by our values, our 
aspirations, and our silent support is snobbish, .aodemocratic, and a revela- 
tion why schools fail so many people^'^ 

Dr. Sidney P. torland, U.S. Commissioner of Education-, has served in 

P 

school administration in small comiTiunities ^ subo^ia; and in Pittsburjph. Dr. 
Ina' ond has come out strongly in favor of career education. He sees the need for a . 
ren*ev;ed emphasis on career education. He feels that career education can and 
should assume every young person should be assured that, as part of his education, 
he vdll acquire the aptitudes and skills to go on to post-secon.dary education or 
get a job. ' . 

In a major address to the National Association of Secondary Schoo;. Principals, 
Dr. Warland said that we must get rid of the general curriculum which leads 
nowhere. The general curriculum is no better than a holding action. The students 
'are neither prepared for colleg^e nor are they being given any salable skills. 

I've talked mcstly about secondary education, but we should not overlook 
^ the important post-rsecondary' aspect of adult and continuing education. We 

know from statistics of the U.S. Labor Department tbo average worker today will 



change jobs any\vhere from one to seven times, and some v/ould say eight or 
more times, during his v^orking career. Recently, the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic Problems had this to say about continuing 
education: ^'Nothing short of continuing education throughout the entire life 
span is suffici'=fnt to provide individual fulfillment and mastery of the environ- , 
ment. There is no such thing as terminal educatioru Life long learning is \ 
universal; it is necessary nov/ that we are living in a learning society." fv'' 

\r\ 

Let me briefly share with you the national priorities I see for .yocatipnal ^ 
education. In addition, let me share with you the total program of career 
education as Secretary Richardson of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Commissioner torland, have been presenting it. .Career education 
begins in the very early grades, continues thiough the middle and junior hi^h 
school, and is carried all the v/ay through the adult working life of individuals. 

I see five fairly distinct levels in the curriculum organization of the 
career education concept. 

Level 1, starts in the elementary grades, where we have 30 million students. 
Every child explores the world of work and the man-made environment. Each 
student has axi opportunity to develop a respect for working with his hands. 
The opportunity for youngsters to understand and appreciate the concept of work is 
being developed, something that is neglected in our elementary schools today. 

Level 2 is an occupational iififormation program for all children. In the 
middle school, say ranging from sixth grade* to pos£^ble the tenth, all children 
have an opportunity to explore the world of v;ork and occupations. Terry Sanford 
of North Carolina was one of the pioneer governors of this nation to get legis- 
lation through to change the vocational guidance systems in the schools. 



Legislation in the amount of three milli^w dollars was introduced and passed during 
his fil^st month of office in 1961 to develop a program called "Introdu^ .on 
Vocations." New Jersey heard about the idea^ -Co->-i<jd and estsblished it, New 
Jersey worked closely with Korth Carolina in developing 7.hii^ program which 
attempts to reach all children at the middle and junior high scliool level. The 
children go through a series of experiences ..caching ".:hem about the world of 
v;ork and learning what jobs are about so that v;hon they get to .0 eleventh or 
twelfth, grades they can make ^r^ intelligent: 'career d<icision. If vocational 
education is available to them, they usually will know when they reach the tenth 
grade what they want and wr.~x they are after.. 

The third level in this career education program is specific occupational 
preparation* This is where the traditional kinds of vocationol-tochnical educaticn 
have b.een most successful - providing specific- skill development so that young 
people have salable skills when they leave the school. Follow-up studies indicate 
that we place 75-80 percent of our young people who have gone through this 
specialized type of vocational educational program in our high schools. 

Level 4> is also specific occupational preparation--but at the post-second- 
ary level. This is the area that is going to grow most rapidly — post-secondary 
occupational education in coromunity colleges, in area vocational schools, even 
in branches of secondary schools and branches of colleges and universities. 
There are about 75 universities in this country offering post-secondary education 
at less than the two-year level. So thi^, level 4, post-secondary, is a very 
important leveK 

At level five is the adult program that I mentioned previously. This level 
trains or retrains adults who need to upgrade thei* skills. . If we can developej^ 
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xf we can develop this total contir4Uous Lind of career education program starting 
in the early age levels. and going ail the way through> then we will change our 
education systen) from v;hat it is today-basically a college preparatory program^ 
Statistics indicate that at the turn of the century only 20 percent of the jobs 
will require a four-year Baccalaureate Degree. Nationally, about 40 percent of 
high school graduates enter college, and nationally half of that group drop out 
during their freslm'ian year because the prograrpi fou.jd in college was not what 

their parents thought it would j?e. In short, we chould be realistic and ask 
ourselves why should we peraiit counselors to spent 80-90 percent of their time 
trying to get young people into college? 

Let me review and reiterate some statistics, and'then I'll close with about 
three statements: $4.00 of Federal money is spent, on reniedial and poverty type 
programs for every $1 of vocational education program money and this has to be 
changed. . Fourteen dollars of Federal money is spent on the nation's universities 
and colleges for .each $1 of Federal money spent on vocational education, this has 
got to be changed. Twenty-four percent of the students of elementary ^nd second-' 

ary schools drop out* approximately 800,000 kids per year drop out of school 

. — ■ '->- - - - 

.because the school is not meeting their needs* This has to be changed. Half of 
the students who start college drop out before completion - as a matter of fact, 
half of them drop out of college in their freshman year. This has to be changed. 

If we are going to make career education a reality, there are about five or 
six things we need to do. VJe need to eliminate the separateness we have in many 
of our schools between vocational and academic education. . We need to get across 
the idea that all education is both academic and vocational. 

Vie have to develop more cooperation between the schools ^ organized labor, and 
business and industry. We should have more students out on work-experience 
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programs. We should do a better job of placing graduates • We should do a better 
job of keeping our vocational programs current and in line with the needs of 
business and industry. We've got to move vocational education, or whatever you 
wi^h to call it, into the elementary classroo/n. We need to improve our guidance 
and counseling with more emphasis on programs for the youngsters who are handi- 
capped and disadvantaged. We've got to find a v:ay to train more teachers and 
personnel v/ho are competent and who know how to teach good vocational education. 
To help meet this challenge successfully, I suggest you take a look at "New 
Directions for Career Education *" It is a collection of papers written by national 
leaders in vocational education. I should like to conclude with a quotation from 
this book, which v^as edited by the Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Education, 
Roman C. Pucinski of Illinois. 

Mr. Pucinski says: *'Now that recent legislative history has firmly established 
the principle of strong federal support for education, the next step must be for 
consolidation of many of these provisions based on the central thrust of universal, 
lifetime, comprehensive career education for all Americans from the early years 
until retirement." This is the kind of career education program that we need to 
have in America, one that includes traditional vocational-technical education 
plus a complete change in American education centered around career development* 



